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The modern Iranian studies discipline has come a long way since the 1980s when it 
entered into its most productive stage, producing lots of important scholarship on a 
variety of related topics during that time, as a result opening up many heretofore 
areas of the discipline to probing social science inquiry that previously remained 
somewhat obscure or opaque to critical discussion and analysis. While much of this 
scholarship may have only a passing interest to the pedestrian non-specialist, by 
the sheer importance of its subject matter, every once in awhile a study appears 
that stands as a monument of sorts above the rest, henceforth raising all the bars 
and thresholds of expectation, as it were, leaving everybody (both specialist and 
layman alike) all the better for it. Unquestionably Reza Zia-Ebrahimi’s The Emergence 
of Iranian Nationalism: Race and the Politics of Dislocation is precisely Just one such 
recent publication. Originally the author’s doctoral dissertation completed at 
Oxford University in 2011, a precis constituting the main thesis and argument of the 
book was first published in 2011 as a Journal article entitled, “Self-Orientalization and 
Dislocation: The Uses and Abuses of the “Aryan” Discourse in Iran,” Iranian Studies, 
volume 44, number 4, July 2011: 445-472. 

Its methodology lucid. The Emergence of Iranian Nationalism deftly tackles, in 
the view of this reviewer, one of the most poisonous and culturally destabilizing 
facets within the modern Iranian cultural Zeitgeist, viz. ‘Aryanism’. Ever since the 
Pahlavi years (1925-79) when it was enshrined as the de facto state ideology of Iran, 
dislocative nationalism has simultaneously informed as well as ravaged the entire 
spectrum of the modern Iranian national as well as political psyche. It is a discourse 
at once steeped in complete fictions but yet one that is also at the same time 
insidiously pervasive, not to mention durable: a warped identity discourse in 



conspicuous evidence on countless levels of contemporary Iranian popular culture, 
whether among certain westernized sub-cultures in Iran itself (notably among the 
‘north Tehran’ bubble), in the Iranian diaspora (particularly with the ‘Tehrangeles’ 
crowd), or even among some officials of the Islamic Republic who from time to time 
articulate it. 

As delineated in the introduction (l-16), dislocative nationalism “...is a 
modern ideology without any antecedent before the late nineteenth century. It 
emerged in the late Qajar period, sometime between the 1860s and 1890s, and later 
became integrated into the official ideology of the Pahlavi state (1925-1979)...and 
since the 1980s it has become the most conventional form of secular opposition to 
the Islamic Republic...” (s). It is “...the elevation of the pre-Islamic past as the 
embodiment of the essence of the Iranian nation, the centrality of the 
Iranian/Aryan versus Arab/Semite opposition, and the racialization of Iranian 
history...” (ibid.) It originates in “...nineteenth-century European scholarship on the 
Orient and on race, and not...local traditions or narratives.” (ibid.) Moreover, 
dislocative nationalism “...is an operation that takes places in the realm of the 
imagination, an operation whereby the Iranian nation is dislodged from its 
empirical reality as a majority-Muslim society situated—broadly—in the “East.” Iran 
is presented as an Aryan nation adrift, by accident, as it were, from the rest of its 
fellow Aryans (read: Europeans)...” (5). 

In chapter 1 (“The Paleontology of Iranian Nationalism”) (l7-40) it is argued 
that “...Iranian nationalism is intimately and organically intertwined with the 
[Iranian] intellectuals’ fear of, and infatuation with, things and ideas European, and 
their anxiety to bring Iran to the same level of advancement as soon as possible...” 
(18). He then points out “...that modern Iranian historiography is conceptually 
indebted to a specific definition of Iran as instigated by orientalist scholarship in 



Europe...that a hybridization of Iranian sources with a European nationalizing 
mindset (rooted in European concerns) produced a [dislocative] national 
historiography of Iran...” (l9). 

chapter 2 (“Akhundzadeh and Kirmani: The Emergence of Dislocative 
Nationalism”) (41-71) studiously explores the checkered political and literary 
career, first, of the godfather of Iranian ‘dislocative nationalism,’ the Azerbaijani 
playwright and Tsarist officer-cum-activist, Mirza Eathali Akhunzadeh (d. 1878), 
together with his native (informer) collaborator Jalal ed-Din Mirza (d. 1872). It then 
scrutinizes that of Mirza Agha Khan Kirmani (d. 1896), the heir to Akhundzadeh’s 
dislocative nationalist propaganda, highlighting the contradictory discursive aims 
Kirmani was pursuing simultaneously, one of which (namely, his Azali Babism) was 
thoroughly incompatible with his dislocative nationalism. Chapter 3 (“Pre-Islamic 
Iran and Archaistic Erenzy”) (73-97) examines how the dual legacies of Iran’s pre- 
Islamic past and its Islamic present “...are [such]...hotly contested [areas of]...Iranian 
identity politics...” (75). Chapter 4 (“Of Eizard Eaters and Invasions: The Import of 
European Racial Thought”) (99-123) details the roots of Iranian dislocative 
nationalism’s “Arab hatred” and locates its origins in the racist nineteenth century 
European scholarly discourses of the time, naming figures such as Joseph Arthur 
Comte de Gobineau (d. 1882), Ernst Renan (d. 1892), E.G. Browne (d. 1926) and 
others. Chapter 5 (“Europe, That Eeared Yet Admired Idol”) (125-146) looks at 
modernism and modernity in the discourse of dislocative nationalism. Chapter 6 
(“Aryanism and Dislocation” ) (147-168) features the role played by ‘Aryanism’ in 
the dislocative nationalist discourse all the way into the twentieth century. Chapter 
7 (“The Road to Officialdom”) (169-199) presents the adoption and official 
codification of dislocative nationalism as the ideology of the Pahlavi state. Chapter 8 
(“Triumph”) (201-214) delineates dislocative nationalism in action under the 



Pahalvi regime, instancing the gala at Persepolis in 1971 celebrating the 2500^’’ 
anniversary of the Iranian monarchy. 

Poignantly at the beginning of his conclusion (“The Failure of Dislocative 
Nationalism”) (214-221), a statement which pithily summarizes one of the main 
concerns throughout the book, the author observes: “Dislocative nationalism was 
established in the foundational treatises of Akhundzadeh and Kermani and went on 
to become the official ideology of the Pahlavi state, with particular bearing on 
domestic policies during the reign of Reza Shah. Yet, in spite of its implementation, 
dislocative nationalism is not a reform program concerned with practical political 
and social objectives. It is a discursive flight from the empirical reality of Iran, an 
ideational construct designed to treat the suffering caused by the discovery two 
centuries ago that Europeans were more advanced than us. As such, it is akin to a 
medication concocted to treat the symptoms of a persistent case of collective post- 
traumatic disorder, but which fails to address the root-causes of the malady itself..” 
(215). 

This insightful monograph is as groundbreaking as it is incisive; and, dare 
one say, as outstanding a literary contribution and milestone as Jalal Al-e Ahmad’s 
Occidentosis (gharbzadegi) and Edward Sa’id’s Orientalism once were in their day 
simply because it is as deeply perceptive a study as it is controversial (in a good 
way). It certainly resolved many lingering questions the present reviewer had over 
many of the issues it broaches. Given the wider exposure it richly deserves 
(apparently a Persian translation is in the works), it will certainly facilitate an 
important shift on the overall discursive (cultural) front that may in due course 
very well transform many of the registers and signifiers around the overall 
discussion of Iranian nationalism while also possibly redirecting it on the ground to 
much greener (and far less racist) pastures. This is because its core arguments, and 



the manner in which they are methodically presented, have an enduring impact. No 
question, Reza Zia-Ebrahimi has accomplished something quite important here, and 
there is little to argue with in the main thesis he presents. As such The Emergence of 
Iranian Nationalism: Race and the Politics of Dislocation will surely become a classic, 
setting the standard from here on out regarding the topic, and therefore remain the 
source ‘go-to’ text on the subject for years to come. 
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